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Selective Service and the Labor Supply 


SHALL SPEAK from the 

point of view of that great 
employer, the United States 
Army, which is now recruiting 
the major portion of its per- 
sonnel through the Selective 
Service System. 

The United States Army has on its rolls today 
1,587,190 men. This number is made up of those who 
are members of the Regular Army and those who have 
entered through the National Guard and Selective 
Service. You are particularly interested in the last 
named group since every employer today is feeling the 
impact of Selective Service. We, too, have a special 
interest in this group since no employer in his right 
mind wants to take away a key employee of an industry 
which is a principal source of his supply. It is difficult 
to conceive of a situation where, for example, a manu- 
facturing plant would hire a die maker from another 
plant if that meant that the second plant could there- 
fore no longer continue to supply the first with neces- 
sary machine tools. Such a policy would be foolhardy. 


~ PROVISION FOR DEFERMENTS 


For this very reason, provision for occupational defer- 
ments was included in the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940. Our experience of 1917-1918 and that 
of the British in the present conflict clearly indicated 
that industrial production must not be interrupted un- 
duly by the raising of an armed force. We have con- 
stantly attempted to keep abreast of a changing situa- 
tion and to modify the policies of occupational defer- 
ments so as best to serve the joint interests of the armed 
forces and of production. A recent article in The 
Conference Board Management Record gives an excellent 
picture of current trends. 


lAddress delivered before round table session on Current Labor 
Problems at 235th Meeting of Taz ConrereNnce Boarp held at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, September 25, 1941. 
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By Lr. Cou. Josern F. Batrruey 


National Occupational Advisor, Selective Service System 


With Supplementary Remarks 


By Bric. Gen. Lewis B. Hersuey 


The Selective Service Sys- 
tem has attempted and, I 
think, well succeeded in pro- 
tecting industrial manpower 
while drawing military man- 
power. This has not been an 
easy task. Each day has 
brought many new plants into defense production. Each 
month has brought a changing picture of occupations 
and professions in which shortages of trained personnel 
occur. It is the job of the Selective Service System 
not only to be aware of these changes as they appear, 
but more especially to anticipate them. 

This job of knowing in advance is achieved through 
coordination of our activities with those of numerous 
governmental and private agencies. The Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the United States Employment Service, Chambers of 
Commerce, Manufacturers’ Associations, labor unions, 
research agencies such as THE CONFERENCE Boarp— 
all these and many more provide us with basic infor- 
mation which is later transferred into policy. 


Deferment for Special Training 

A special phase of these anticipating efforts is seen 
in the Selective Service handling of men “in training 
or preparation.” Recognizing that shortages exist and 
will later be more serious in numerous professional and 
occupational fields, Selective Service has stressed the 


need for special consideration of requests for deferment 
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from training and service of certain students—notably 
engineering—and of certain apprentices. But this is 
only oné small part of the great problem of labor supply. 


- _ COooPpERATION with OPM 


Any discussion of the work of the Selective Service 
System .in the field of labor supply must include our 
liaison with the Office of Production Management. 
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This is a natural affiliation. We want men and they 
want men; we want production and they want produc- 
tion. The joint interests must be served and conflicting 
interests, where they occur, must be reconciled. 


Problem of Shifting Labor 

One of the matters that has become of great impor- 
tance in recent weeks is the shift of workers from non- 
defense to defense production. A large amount of it 
has occurred voluntarily on the part of the workers. 
Part of it is due to reduced hours in non-defense plants 
which are pinched by material or tool priorities. One 
unfortunate cause is out-and-out pirating of labor by 
employers. 

In normal times this country has always followed 
the democratic tradition of allowing free movement of 
men and free application of the laws of economics in 
the field of labor supply. But the time may not be dis- 
tant when it will be necessary for all of us, in order to 
preserve the liberties of our form of government, to 
make sacrifices and to limit temporarily these liberties 
for the duration of the emergency. We may have to 
adopt the higher attitude that if the successful prosecu- 
tion of our defense effort and of the protection of our 
nation is based on production, then sacrifice is called for: 
sacrifice on the part of an employer in yielding an em- 
ployee for more essential work, and sacrifice of the 
worker in making himself available for that job. If 
Selective Service defers men as necessary men and as 
key employees, then the employer and the employee 
must go along in seeing that the man does that one job 
in which he can contribute most completely to the 
unified program of his nation. 


New Affidavit for Deferment 


In furtherance of the policy of leaving the necessary 
man in the necessary job, Selective Service has recently 
issued a new form of affidavit to support a claim for 
occupational deferment. This allows an employer to 
present with the greatest force his prior claim on a 
worker’s services. He is enabled to demonstrate to a 
Local Board the exact nature of the relation of his pro- 
ductive effort to the national defense program and to 
show it just how the individual worker fits into the out- 
put of the plant. This new Form 42a (the name by 


which most of you know the affidavit) was designed 
solely with a view to assisting you in your dealings with 


the Selective Service Local Boards. It replaces the 
former 42; use 42a in the future. 


Status of Deferred Men When Plants Close 


One of the most successful aspects of our liaison with 
OPM has been in the cases of those workers displaced 
by plant closings owing to the operation of the priorities 
system. While OPM is the principal agency concerned, 
Selective Service has a keen interest. Perhaps I can 
best explain the whole matter by citing a specific case. 


About a month ago, the Labor Supply Branch of OPM 
was informed that three General Motors plants in the 
Buffalo area were closing and that, as a result, some 
3,500 workers would be displaced. The Vocational 
Education Section, the Training-Within-Industry Sec- 
tion, and the Employment Service—to mention but 
three groups—were vitally concerned with the shift of 
these workers to other productive fields. But there arose 
also the status of these men under Selective Service dur- 
ing the period of shifting from one job to another. What of 
these men who had been deferred from service as a result 
of holding a key job in a plant which was now closed ? 
The problem was put up to General Hershey, the 
Director of Selective Service, and he immediately real- 
ized the danger of arbitrarily withdrawing such men 
from the available supply of skilled workers. He, there- 
fore, sent a telegram to the New York State Director 
of Selective Service directing that these men be con- 
tinued in their current classification pending the attempt 
of the OPM Labor Supply Branch to effect their re- 
employment. From the point of view of the prospective 
employer, from that of the morale of the men them- 
selves, and from the point of view of the labor market, 
this move of General Hershey’s was a major factor in 
the successful solution of the Buffalo situation. With 
other similar cases in the automobile and hosiery indus- 
tries and probably in numerous other fields in prospect, 
the same policy will be followed by Selective Service. 


Regional Labor Supply Committees 


The affiliation of the Selective Service System with 
the Office of Production Management is not limited to 
the Washington scene. OPM has established twelve 
Regional Labor Supply Committees covering the United 
States and our representatives meet with these com- 
mittees just as we meet with the central group. This 
arrangement is of mutual advantage in matters of labor 
supply and Selective Service administration. 


Releasing Selectees Already Inducted 


Still another connection of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem with the field of labor supply is in the handling of 
requests for the release from the armed forces of men 
claimed to be essential to former employers. Where a 
man has been inducted into the service through the 
National Guard or Selective Service, and where his 
employer’s defense production is suffering through his 
loss and the inability to secure a satisfactory replace- 
ment, the employer may appeal to the Under Secretary 
of War for the release of the man. These cases are now 
referred in turn to the Selective Service State Occu- 
pational Advisors who make a complete investigation 
and report on all aspects of the case. They interview 
the employer and the soldier’s local board, and they 
analyze the situation on the basis of current availability 
of similarly trained men. On this basis, they make a 
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recommendation to the Office of the Under Secretary 
which then submits a recommendation to the Adjutant 
General calling for the release or retention of the man 
in question. This may sound like an unnecessary 
amount of red tape, but it is all essential—and speedily 
accomplished—to assure that complete justice is done 
in every case and to all interested parties: the Army, the 
employer, the worker, the community and the nation. 

From what I have said you can see that Selective 
Service is doing all in its power to work out the most 
effective use of American manpower. 


Adjustments Must Be Made 


But this must be recognized: Even after all such 
concessions have been made, the labor supply will be 
insufficient for the demands of even necessary indus- 
tries. Manpower adjustments must be made on every 
hand, and they can no longer be made at the expense 
of the Army or Navy. What may be termed non- 
essential industries must not be destroyed; and if this 
nation cannot continue under the relatively slight bur- 
den upon its manpower, then it will stand established as 
the incompetent among the civilized nations of the 
world. Such a result is unthinkable. The problem must 
be faced and solved. The Selective Service will go as 
far as humanly possible, but with its limited power it 
cannot offer a complete solution. Waste of effort must 
be abolished. And finally, aside from the manipulation 
of the effect of the Selective Service Act of 1940, more 
subtle and equally powerful methods must be evolved. 
The peacetime economy and the business-as-usual 
theory must be adjusted to meet these unusual de- 
mands. In no other manner can this very clearly 
defined and really simple problem be approached. 

It must be emphasized that the desired result cannot 
be made by the administration of the Selective Service 
Act alone, and before entering a discussion of the thing 
which is to be achieved, the things that have already 
been accomplished must be mentioned. It is impossible 
to state accurately the determined strength the belli- 
gerent powers have in the field. It is perfectly apparent, 
however, that the military burden imposed upon those 
countries alone has been many times as heavy as any- 
thing we have been called upon to face; to what precise 
extent it is not possible to say. There is one thing cer- 
tain. These warring nations have made many sacrifices 
of manpower and much needed adjustments of agricul- 
ture and industrial relations to meet these burdens. 
Therefore, it little becomes us to emphasize above a 


whisper any sacrifice we have yet been called upon to 
make. We must successfully and efficiently carry out 
the national defense program, or we shall stand dis- 
credited before the nations of the world. 

That adjustments are to be made at a sacrifice is not 
to be questioned. That our people have not as yet 
shown too great a disposition for proportionate, or even 
comparable, adjustments is unfortunately true. We 
can do more in this regard. One thing must be borne in 
mind—adjustment to the national defense needs of the 
nation must be made. The direct call on labor supply is 
from the armed forces through the Selective Service 
System. Nevertheless, every other responsible activity 
demands administrative adjustments, and always, at 
the insistence of the armed forces. Actuated by none 
but the most patriotic impulses, representatives of 
different interests—agriculturists, industrialists, men 
engaged in shipping, educators, and religionists—have 
come forward with arguments for absolute exemption 
of their class from the Selective Service Act—arguments 
which, in their respective field, are almost unanswer- 
able, but which, in the broad view of the national neces- 
sity, would, if all were acceded to, result in a Falstaffian 
army, inadequate in numbers and contemptible in per- 
sonnel. Against such blandishment, the Selective Serv- 
ice System, supported by the manhood and the mature 
and unbiased thought of the nation, will always stand 
forth without compromise. We will not permit selfish 
considerations to impede the progress of this effort; we 
will not be unduly and adversely affected by any 
obstructions in the road; we will keep constantly in 
mind our present mission—a true, well-rounded, well- 
balanced program for the protection of our country. 


Director of the Selective Service System 


Through good fortune, I was able to induce my boss 
to come up here and, as J have been working for him for 
some time, I am going to turn part of my discussion 
over to him. General Hershey, the Director of the 
Selective Service System, is known and respected for 
his human administration of that System. He has made 
it an organization which has proved itself over the past 
year of operation as not being a soulless, imperial, 
bureaucratic organization, but one where sympathetic 
and personal consideration is given to each individual’s 
problem. Those connected with the System look to 
him as a partner and father. He is the father of the 
Selective Service Act of 1940 and has shown a fatherly 
interest in over 17,500,000 men. 


REMARKS OF GENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY 


I want to assure you that I have not promised 
Colonel Battley anything for this sales talk that he 
tried to give you. It is just a little test on how well he 
can sell a hard product. 
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There are two or three things that I should like to 
bring out. Then I believe I will toss the ball back. 
We are vitally interested that we do nothing that is 
going to stop the production of the things wemust have, 
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either for defense or for a reasonable maintenance of 
life as we must live it in these times that are ahead of us. 
We beg and plead that not only industrialists and labor 
but all the people understand some of the restrictive 
things, the things that move rather slowly in this world. 


COMPLEXITY OF DEFERMENT PROBLEM 


Two or three hundred years ago there was no question 
about what an able-bodied man should do if his nation 
or his tribe was beset by danger. His task was clear. 
It was to take up a spear, or musket, or whatever was 
the means used at that time for defense, and proceed 
in the direction of those forces which threatened his 
self-preservation. 

As time has gone on, however, the number of indi- 
viduals who stay behind to prepare the weapons, or to 
prepare the food, or to do some other things that are 
necessary in carrying on defense or warfare, has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. They have increased 
much more rapidly than the public consciousness of 
this necessity has increased. Human beings are a little 
slow to change. We think we are quite civilized, but if 
we brush off our exterior we shall find that we revert to 
savagery, or approach savagery rather quickly, and 
in our ideas we tend to repeat words that have come 
down through the ages as meaning certain things. 


Importance of Munition Makers 


One of the biggest difficulties that the Selective Serv- 
ice System is confronted with, that you are confronted 
with and all of us are confronted with, is acquainting 
the public with the fact that, in trying to defend our- 
selves in these days, each able-bodied man cannot be a 
detonator or an expender of munitions. We have the 
ability to explode different types of weapons or of 
munitions so rapidly that one man can blow up in a 
few seconds the work of several weeks and large groups 
of men. Of course, that means that we must have far 
more people making munitions than exploding them. 


Importance of Public Opinion 

For that reason, certainly, we should do everything 
to see that there is nothing that stops the perfection 
and production of these munitions which we must have 
to defend ourselves. However, realizing that the con- 


ciousness, customs, and attitudes of the people do not. 
advance as rapidly as they should perhaps, we are 


forced to be closely attuned to the public reaction 
toward letting men do certain types of tasks. 

I think we must be bold enough to leave those men 
who must stay, no matter what it costs in public rela- 
tions, if our record is to be clear. If in our own con- 
sciences we know that there is no person who is not a 
class A-1 man, no member of the other sex, or any other 
person who can do a certain job, then what must be 
must be. However, with the privilege of deferment 
comes the responsibility that we have to bear constantly 


in mind: Are we looking at it from our particular point 
of view, or are we looking at it from an over-all point 
of view? Are we thinking of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, industry, agriculture and all the other 
people who man the facilities that keep our life what 
it is today, and are we taking this speck, this registrant, 
and placing him in that pattern where he can do his very 
best for the, country? Or are we allowing, through 
glasses of one kind or another, our little part of it to 
become exaggerated, so that, instead of being a speck, 
it becomes a forty-acre field ? 

Those are the things against which I think we must, 
as a people, guard. It isn’t a problem of the Selective 
Service System. We have a very small part in it. We 
can guide the local boards in what they do for a while, 
but, unless we can convince the 130,000,000 or some 
very appreciable part of that number, that exempting 
the man behind the soldier is the wisest thing to do and 
that no one is shirking his duty by finding some exempt 
job, our System will go into disrepute and we shall not 
be able to continue, as I hope we may, to defer those 
who ought to be deferred. 


Dangers of Abusing Deferment 

I do not want particularly to frighten anyone, but 
there was a time in our country, not one hundred years 
ago, when a system broke down in one section, because 
in trying to draft men a preferred group was exempted. 
Whenever you set up a particular deferment there is a 
flood of individuals into it. The price of slaves in many 
places in the South went up materially when the over- 
seers of at least three slaves were deferred. An indi- 
vidual had to have three slaves to be an overseer; the 
price of slaves went up because individuals wanted to 
be overseers. Drug stores sprang up on every corner 
when druggists were deferred. There was very un- 
seemly pulling and hauling of poor children, trying to 
lure them into school, when a schoolteacher could be 
deferred if he had eight students. I hope we are past 
that time; but we must not do anything that might kill 
the goose that is laying the golden eggs. me 


Importance of “Elastic” Interpretation 


I do hope that there will always be elasticity in our 
System, and I beg of you let us not freeze into our 
minds what a necessary man is. A man may be most 
necessary today without much of any skill. He may not 
be necessary tomorrow if he has considerable skill. 

I may be stretching a point, but last September, 
when we were trying to expand from just a little above 
zero to several hundred people in our national head- 
quarters, a boy from West Virginia came in to be our 
sole messenger. Two or three days after he had been in 
there and we had taught him where to go to get papers, 
I should have cried loudly had someone come along 
and said, “Let us take this man.” 

I would have said, “He is necessary.” 
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One could jeer, “Do you mean to say that a person 
is necessary who just carries papers ?” 

Well, he was only necessary to the extent that he had 
four days’ experience and perhaps two or three hours 
of instruction from a man who stole that time when he 
just couldn’t spare it aud couldn’t spare it again for 
the next three or four months. 

Now, however, you could probably remove three or 
four messengers, three or four clerks, and you could 
probably take a director or two out of our headquarters 
and it might be the better for it, because of the fact 
that we have passed the time when a man is necessary 
merely because he is two or three weeks ahead of some- 
body else. I have no criticism of the fact that a man 
trained in three or four weeks may possibly in an expan- 
sive period be more important than a man who has had 
eleven months later on. The point I feel is this: When 
we get into a plateau of our expansion and get some- 
thing approaching stabilization, we must reorient our- 
selves and reconsider how we are using words such as 
“necessary.” 

I don’t mean to say that the time may not come, or 
may not come in certain places, when “necessary”’ will 
become less rigid than it is today, but let us try to keep 
our approach elastic and on a relative basis so that we 
can think of the national pattern. Let us try to put 
this speck, the registrant, in the right place after all 
aspects have been considered. We do not always think 


things through when we are excited or under stress. We 
tend to react as we feel. Our people have not yet got 
to the point where subconsciously they feel that a man 
who is making a shell is quite on a par with a man who 
is exploding it; but he is, and to that end we must con- 
tinue to educate, because modern war is not fought as 
it was in other times. We have become so efficient or 
so hellish, whichever way you would want to put it, 
that one man can explode a great deal more of death- 
dealing devices than he was able to when he had to 
shoot with a bow and arrow and had to aim each shot. 
He can now shoot at many things simultaneously. It 
takes many, many days to fashion a bomb which can 
be exploded in a very short time. So let us think of 
deferment as something we must have, but as something 
which, like medicine, must be used with considerable 
discretion and with the knowledge that either too much 
or too little may kill the patient. Let us be elastic in 
the use of “essential.” 

We want the people that you must have always to 
be yours, but we must educate you, our local boards, 
and 130,000,000 other people, so that there is not too 
much difference of opinion. We can stand a little lag 
of public opinion behind our boards; you perhaps may 
have to stand a little lag of the boards behind you; but, 
by and large, if we are going to solve this problem, we 
must all keep within at least the same probable errors, 
as we say in the artillery. 


Military Service Policies— October, 194.1 


HE MANAGEMENT RECORD for September 

contained a preliminary report on revisions made 
in company military service policies to bring them in 
line with the Selective Service Act in its present form. 
The amendment to the Act, approved on August 18, 
1941, extended the period of military service from one 
year to a possible maximum of thirty months. Tue 
CONFERENCE Boarp has just completed a survey of 
company military service policies to ascertain the man- 
ner in which they have been adjusted to this revision 
in the Act. 

Of the 128 companies which furnished information, 
32, or 25%, were still in the process of revising their 
policies, although some of them had practically reached 
a decision. Twenty-seven companies, or 21%, were not 
making any changes in their policies. 

Sixty-nine companies, 54%, had made some changes 
in their military service policy. The amended plans pro- 
vide for an extension in the leave of absence, usually to 
the maximum of thirty months. Several companies 
that had previously provided for the payment of very 
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liberal allowances found that their cost was higher than 
had been anticipated, and, consequently, reduced the 
number of months for which the employee received sup- 
plementary pay. One company is continuing its 
monthly allowance for men in service for the entire train- 
ing period. Another company announced that it would 
pay a military-service bonus on each anniversary of the 
employee’s induction into service. 


Life Insurance. Protection 

Previously it had been the prevailing practice to con- 
tinue the group life protection for the draftees at the 
company’s expense. Most of the revised policies, 90%, 
in companies carrying group life insurance for draftees 
are continuing this practice, but with certain limita- 
tions. In some cases it is continued on a month-to-— 
month basis, subject to cancellation whenever the com- 
pany considers this action necessary. In other cases it 
is extended only for an additional six months or one 
year. The action of the company is, of course, influ- 
enced by the limitations which the insurance companies 
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have placed upon the extension of this protection to 
men called for military service. Many of these policies 
provide that if a declared or undeclared war should 
occur, the group life insurance would be discontinued 
for draftees. 

One factor determining company policy increasingly 
is the availability of National Service Life Insurance. 
The amended Social Security Act provided that men 
already in the service could apply for insurance pro- 
vided that they made application within 120 days after 
the passage of the Act,’ (August 18, 1941). 

A tenth of the companies previously carrying group 
insurance for selectees are discontinuing it at the end of 
the one-year period and are urging these employees to 
purchase the government insurance because of its ad- 
vantages. The announcement of one company, which 
is typical, reads as follows: 


The National Service Life Insurance, which is com- 
parable in cost to the Company’s insurance, has certain 
advantages in that it has valuable conversion rights, 
waiver of premium in event of total disability, and it 
provides coverage in case a state of war should exist. 
Inasmuch as there is no assurance that the company’s 
insurance could be continued in the event a state of war 
exists, it would be distinctly to the employee’s advantage 
to subscribe for the government insurance . 
insured employees in military training should be notified 
promptly concerning the insurance arrangement. 


A number of companies are now providing that group 
insurance will be continued only for three months for 
) Public Law 213, 77th Congress, Chapter 362, Ist Session. 
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new draftees, in order to give them time to apply for 
the government insurance. 

Some companies that are continuing group life insur- 
ance for the present are, nevertheless, urging their 
employees in service to purchase the government insur- 
ance now that they are given the opportunity, in view 
of the possibility that the company may be forced to 
discontinue the insurance in the event of war. One 
company, in discontinuing its group life insurance for 
selectees, is giving them the amount of the insurance 
premium to purchase National Service Life Insurance. 


National Service Life Insurance 

The National Service Life Insurance is optional, 
and is sold in multiples of $500; the minimum amount 
sold is $1,000 and the maximum, $10,000. For new 
draftees, application for the insurance must be made in 
writing within 120 days after induction. Premiums 
range from $.65 per month per $1,000 at age twenty-one, 
to $.76 at age thirty-five. The insurance is written for a 
five-year term, but may be converted into ordinary life, 
twenty-payment life, and thirty-payment life. 

On October 8, the National Service Life Insurance 
Act had been in operation one year. During that period, 
according to the latest statistics of the Veterans’ 
Administration, there have been 610,000 applications 
for over $2 billion worth of insurance from men in the 
new Army and Navy. 


F,. Beatrice BROWER 
Management Research Division 


The Shorter Work Week in Department Stores 


EPARTMENT STORE executives today are 
faced with problems of adjusting the daily and 
weekly working hours of their employees to meet the 
demands and situations created by similar adjustments 
both in the retail trade and in industries competing with 
it for employees. Current happenings regarding retail 
store schedules have made the problem more acute. 
The impact of the agitation for shorter hours is increased 


by the realization on the part of store executives that ~ 


satisfactory employees are being lured away by other 
industries offering shorter hours or higher salaries, or 
both. 

Store managements, realizing that they cannot com- 
pete with the wages being paid in industry, have found 
that the only adjustment they can make is to establish 
working hours similar to those in the industries which 
are attracting store workers. They believe that the 
pleasanter working conditions usually prevailing in 
department stores, combined with these competitive 


work schedules, will enable stores to obtain and retain 
qualified employees. 

Within the past year, demands for shorter schedules 
have also been made by labor unions operating in the 
retail field. The pressure has been particularly severe 
in Eastern cities, where the problem of work schedules 
has overshadowed the usually predominant subject of 
wages. The results of these controversies have been 
watched with interest by retail exeeutives throughout 
the country, for, shortly after decisions were reached, 
several other stores in the same competitive area an- 
nounced schedules similar to those specified by the 
terms of agreements. 

It is probable that similar situations will develop in 
other sections of the country. To determine and make - 
available to store executives facts concerning the present 
status of department store work schedules, Tum Con- 
FERENCE Boarp conducted a survey of the practices 
and policies in sixty-two stores. The study pertains 
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entirely to department store operations. The sampling 
used may be considered representative of the trade, for 
stores in all parts of the country participated. Com- 
panies of all sizes were included, the number of em- 
ployees per store ranging from 24 to nearly 13,000. A 
total of 126,690 employees is affected by the policies 
of these stores. Table 1 shows the distribution of stores 
and employees by size groups. 


TaBLE 1: DisrrIBUTION oF STORES AND EMPLOYEES, 
BY Si1zE-GRoups 


Employees 
Number Per Cent 


126,690 100.0 


957 0.7 
10,231 8.1 
24,274 19,2 
39,827 31.4 
16,605 13.1 
34,796 27.5 


StorE Hours 


Working hours are necessarily arranged to have a 
sufficient number of employees in attendance during 
the hours stores are open to the public. These are fre- 
quently affected by local competitive conditions, but, 
as most of the stores are large and have won places of 
prestige in community retail circles, the schedules they 
announce are adopted by other retail establishments. 
Of the sixty-two stores, forty-three are open eight hours 
each day, forty opening at 9:30 o’clock and closing at 
5:30 o’clock, two from 9 to 5, and one from 10 to 6. 
Eight other stores are open from 9 o'clock to 5:30, a 
total of eight and a half hours. The remaining organiz- 
ations vary their schedules from these only by a few 
minutes. 

Night openings are common in the larger cities, but 
the number of stores open at least one evening is not 
large. Sixteen stores, twelve on one night and four twice 
a week, are open until 9 o’clock. Ten others remain 
open until 6 o’clock Saturdays, instead of 5:30 as on 
other days. 


Working Days Per Week 


Despite considerable furore during the past three 
months regarding five-day work schedules, an over- 
whelmingly large number of stores operate on full six- 
day schedules, irrespective of the basic weekly hours. 
Table 2 indicates that of the stores surveyed, fifty-two, 
or nearly 84%, require employees to work six days. 
Seven stores have five-day schedules and three are on 
five-and-one-half-day programs. It is to be noted that 
of the seven stores operating on a five-day basis, five 
have inaugurated it since June, 1941. In companies 
operating on a forty-hour week basis, six-day schedules 
far outnumber shorter plans. 


daha 


ry y 
Taste 2: Work Days per Weex In DEPARTMENT 
STORES COMPARED By SizE-Groups BasEp ON 
NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Total 6 Days 1514 Days| 5 Days 
All stores. ..........] 62 nin Gow $3 9 4 8 11.8 
ere res DE meee io p, a, lence: 
251-1,000.......... 16 ot Guns aT 12 Bld a5eh 
1001-2, 000, ........].18 | Oot Grom | a1.8| ool aby 
2,001-8,500......... 16 | oof Group | ais | 00. | 18,7 
8,601-5,000......... : Oot Gay 50.0 | 95.0|. 28,0 
Ore Bek: 3 No. in Group 3 ey bates 


% of Group | 100.0 


Hours per Day 


Long daily hours of work have been traditionally 
characteristic of the retail business in all of its phases. 
In past years it was believed that the highly com- 
petitive nature of the business and the comparatively 
small margin of profit necessitated working schedules 
up to seventy-two hours. During the last twenty-five 
years these schedules, however, have been steadily re- 
duced through the leadership of progressive companies 
and through the application of modern, efficient methods 
of operation. 

Recent announcements of newly inaugurated forty- 
hour schedules have over-publicized the short week, 
rather than other basic schedules which outnumber the 
forty-hour plan more than two to one. Whereas forty- 
two companies require between forty-two and forty- 
eight hours weekly, only 20 stores, or 32.3%, work forty 
hours. A large number of the latter have adopted the 
shorter week since mid-summer, 1941, several by vol- 
untary action, and one by union contractual negotia- 
tions. Table 3 summarizes the weekly hours in the 
cooperating stores. 


Tue Forry-Hour WrEk 


Regardless of the present status of retail working 
hours, it is evident that the trend is toward adoption 
of a forty-hour basic week. The inauguration of these 
schedules has spread during 1941 and, according to 
comments made by store executives, it is likely to be- 
come more common. Although some executives made 
no statement, many indicated that the problem was 
important. The following are typical of the comments: 

Store on forty-four-hour week—Yes, not in 1941. 

If . . . merchants’ association decides it is to be 

adopted city-wide for department stores, orif.. . 

union demands it in new contract in 1942. 

Store on forty-two-hour week—Will probably go 
to a forty-hour week for all employees—stagger 
hours. - 
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TABLER Os 


Worxkinc Hours PER WEEK IN DEPARTMENT STORES 
CoMPARED BY S1zE-Groups Basep oN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


have voluntarily retained them since 
that time. Of the six stores which in- 
augurated such programs in 1941, five 


Hours per Week have done so on their own initiative 
Employees per Ta ‘ e 
Store 40 | 42 42341 43 14314] 44 | 45 | 403<| 4636] 4734]. 48 and one by union contract. Two com 
. 3 panies which had retained the forty- 
INo. in Group]20 |12 | 2 | 1 Leese | AL 1 1 : ; d 
nop ES, % ‘of Group|32.3/19.4| 3.2} 1.6] 1.6/12.9/19.4] 1.6| 1.6] 1.6] 4.8 hour week since 1933 have now signe 
1-250 No. in Group] 1) -- | -. | s.}--]- ee a bla i ‘ ie P union contracts perpetuating them. 
= Vas ae a Ne Me “hol la) | cl)”. Table 4 summarizes the dates and 
o. in Group} 2a | 6 1 1 piel beet eal lise ug Seal oe : 
se % of Group|12.5|37.5| 6.3] 6.3] .. |18.6|12.5 6.3] ..| ., means by which the forty-hour week 
INo. in Group] 5 | 3 j1 |.) 1 ity 4 |: : s been adopted by nineteen com- 
1 Sade ARTS % of Group|31.2|18.6| 6.3} .. | 6.3] 6.3|25.0} .. 6.3 fas. Pp y, 
9 3 500 INo. in Group} 9a | 1 Be et pecacal eee bie a panies. 
Mea aud % of Group|56.2| 6.2) .. 18.8|18.8 
$,501-5,000 o.in Group] 3 | 1 | .. Forty-Hour-Schedule Operations 
: eo Sth % of Group|75.0/25.0) .. |™. | .. | -- | -- : 
€. ie Grouplse Lt cscs teen Deel ce The forty-hour work week in depart- 
saa @_of Group] .. 183.3) _.. __ 183.333 .3|_- ment stores does not necessarily imply 


aOne store in each group indicated different hours for different classes of workers: sales, 40 hours; stock, wrap- 
pers, checkers, warehouse, 42 and 44; one has a delivery department working 46 hours. 


bThis store gives two days off per month with pay. 


Store on forty-five-hour week—Some possibility if 
stores in. . . revise their schedules. 

Store on forty-six-and-one-half-hour week—This 
subject is a matter of executive discussion at the 
present time. 

Store on forty-two-and-one-half-hour week—We are 
studying trend of forty-hour or five-day week. 

Store on forty-five-and-one-half-hour week—Antic- 
ipate no change in immediate future. 

Store on forty-five-hour week—We are studying 
the problem in the light of current developments. 

Store on forty-two-hour week, with entire store 
unionized—Don’t anticipate before July, 1942. 


Balancing these, sixteen companies definitely indi- 
cated that they anticipate no change in the near future. 

Adoption of basic forty-hour work weeks in most 
instances has been voluntary, the initiative having been 
taken by management. About 43,300, or 34.2%, of the 
employees work in the twenty stores operating on these 
schedules. Three of these companies have instituted the 
new programs through the signing of union agreements, 
whereas sixteen did so voluntarily. Eleven companies 
established the basic forty-hour schedule under the 
provisions of the National Recovery Act in 1933 and 


TaBLE 4: Dares aNnD Metuops or ADOPTION OF 
Forty-Hour WEEK IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


Adopted 
: Number | Voluntary A 
eo sah of Stores Adoption ee 
PNB GRONCS pr arettisrere dh cio, oneaektskonees 


3 
ee Een ee = 4 
oak Sees ae 1 


Cer 


aOf 20 stores on 40-hour week, one did not report reason or date of adoption. 
bTwo stores adopted 40-hour week during NRA and have retained it since 1937 
by union contract. 


the establishment of a five-day week. 
Of twenty companies working on forty- 
hour plans, only six have inaugurated 
five-day work weeks, compared to twelve maintaining 
six-day schedules (See Table 5). Two others operate on 
five-and-one-half-day programs. Eight stores, how- 
ever, have announced either five-day or five-and-one- 
half-day schedules, totaling forty hours, for many 
classes of non-customer contact employees in offices, 
warehouses, wrapping and packing units, and work- 
rooms. Two companies reverse this procedure and have 
all sales personnel on five-day schedules while those in 
certain non-selling departments work six days. 

Six-Day Week—The twelve stores operating on forty- 
hour, six-day plans require daily hours totaling six 
hours and forty minutes. By staggering hours, with 
early and late shifts within departments, satisfactory cov- 
erage of store hours is obtained. Schedules for individual 
employees are usually alternated on a weekly basis, 
but in four instances changes are made from day to day. 

Five-and-One-Half-Day Week—Two companies work- 
ing on forty-hour, five-and-one-half-day programs use 
different procedures. One requires five days of seven 
and one-quarter hours each and one short day of three 
hours and forty-five minutes. The other schedules five 
days of seven hours each and one of five hours. In 
arranging the time off, both companies rotate each em- 
ployee’s schedule for a different short day each week, 
unless departmental conditions prohibit it. 

Fwe-Day Week—All six stores operate on basic eight- 
hour days. The off-days are either rotated, giving 
employees different days each week, or standardized 
so that each worker is off the same day each week. In 
arranging these latter schedules, two companies indi- 
cated that preferences of workers were made depart- 
mentally on a seniority basis. Saturdays are usually 
excluded from days off. 

During summer months when many stores are open 
only five days, and in weeks which contain a holiday in 
which the store is closed, the non-working day usually 
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is substituted for the off-day. Two companies, how- 
ever, indicated that closed days do not affect the day- 
off schedule. 


Schedules During Peak Periods 


Pre-Christmas, inventory periods and other seasonal 
peaks create serious problems of force coverage in stores 
operating on forty-hour schedules. Variations during 
these periods have been made by many stores to pro- 
vide adequate customer service. Methods of making 
the adjustments are not standardized among companies. 
Of sixteen stores reporting their procedure, four with 
six-day, forty-hour schedules make no changes from 
regular schedules. The two companies operating on 
five-and-one-half day schedules cancel the half-day off 
prior to Christmas. Two companies on six-day pro- 
grams increase pre-Christmas hours to forty-eight 
weekly, without extra compensation. Two other six- 
day stores pay straight overtime rates over forty hours, 
one increasing weekly hours to forty-four between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and the other to forty- 
eight hours for about two weeks. 

One store, which is on a five-day, forty-hour basis, is 
regularly open two nights a week and allows an em- 
ployee to work on only one of the two nights. During 
the pre-Christmas night opening season, employees are 
permitted, however, to work a maximum of two nights 
a week. Two other stores increase basic hours to eight 
per day, and to forty-eight per week. One organization 
which is normally on a five-day, forty-hour schedule, 
requires a sixth full day of work between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas so that the weekly hours total forty- 
eight. . 

Effect of Five-Day Week on Commission Employees 

Five-day week schedules eliminate a day of earning 


time for employees on commission or piece-work ar- 
rangements. Four of the six stores operating on five- 
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day week schedules reported that they had made special 
adjustments to balance the lost opportunities. 


Taste 5: Work Days per WEEK IN DEPARTMENT 
Stores witH Forry-Hour Work Werks 


Total 6 Days! 5% Days | 5 Days? 
All "stores. ..0).<. 20 No. 12 Q 6 
% 60.0 10.0 | 30.0 
L250) yt el econ. No. 1 OO one 
% 100.0 Bae 
251-1,000......... 4 No. ] 1 
% 50.0 | 50.0 ice 
1,001—-2,000....... 5 No. 3 ae Q 
% 6000 | gee 4000 
2,001-3,500........ 9 No. 6 eee 3 
% 66.7 eter 33.3 
3,501-5,000........ fo) No. 1 1 1 
% Sf} 8! 33.3 33.3 
Over 5,000........ 0 No. ee a ae Sid 
% 


1In some stores, office, warehouse, maintenance and workroom employees work 
five-day or five-and-one-half-day schedules, 

2In two stores a few non-selling departments work-six days per week, six hours 
and forty minutes per day. 


Because most of its commission people preferred to 
work a full week rather than have a monetary adjust- 
ment made, one company permits these salespeople to 
work a full six-day week. The other three stores, how- 
ever, prorate the drawing account. In one, 10% of the 
weekly drawing is not charged against earnings, and 
in another, one-sixth of the drawing is not charged. 
The third store indicated that it prorates, but did not 
divulge the procedure used. 

Stores operating on short days often permit commis- 
sion employees to elect to work the short hours (six 
hours and forty minutes) or a full day (seven and one- 
half to eight hours). The companies indicated that 
commission employees usually take advantage of the 
longer hours in order to increase their earnings. 


G. R. Rowe 
Management Research Division 


~The Worker and the Federal Income Tax’ 


ILLIONS OF WORKERS who have never be- 

fore paid a personal income tax will be called 

upon to pay taxes next year on their 1941 incomes. 
These wage earners, and others who in the past have 
paid only small income taxes, will probably in most 
cases be amazed at the amount of their taxes as on 1941 
incomes. Higher wage scales and considerable overtime 
work are tending to raise annual earnings of factory 
1To facilitate the use of the following material by Associates of 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp in any way that may be helpful to them 
and their employees, the Board grants the right, without specific 


request for permission, to reproduce this information in company 
Serates or other media, with credit to Tue Conrerence Boarp. 


workers in many industries to new high levels, while 
the new tax bill has lowered exemptions and increased 
tax rates. Company managements can perform a 


_ friendly service by forewarning employees of their 


coming tax obligations so that the more prudent, at 
least, can plan how best to meet income tax payments 
when they come due. : 

As a basis for such planning, an employee must first 
be able to know fairly accurately the amount of the 
tax he will have to pay. To arrive at this figure, he 
must know (a) his income for 1941, and (b) the appli- 
cation of the 1941 Revenue Act to his personal situa- 
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tion with respect to dependents, deductions, and rates 
of tax and surtaxes. With more than three-quarters of 
1941 gone, he should be able to estimate with some 
degree of accuracy what his income for the year will be. 
To enable him to compute approximately his tax liabil- 
ity the following tables are presented. Computations 
for incomes over $3,000 assumed that all income is 
earned. 

Table 1 shows the tax due at various income levels 
on the basis of family status. To give an example of 
the use of this table, assume a married man with one 
child who estimates that his income for 1941 will be 
$2,900. He computes roughly that on the basis of 
taxes paid in 1941, interest paid and charitable con- 
tributions, he is entitled to a deduction from total 
income of $200, leaving a net income of $2,700 before 


TaBLE 1: PersonaL Income Tax PAYMENTS 
ON 1941 INcoMES 


Net Income After Married Couple 
Deductions and Be- Singl 
fore Personal Ex- ee 


Person INoChil- _1 


emptionsand Credits 2 Chil- | 3 Chil- | 4 Chil- | 5 Chil- 
for Dependents dren | Child | dren dren dren dren 
$2750 Seis ok 
SOC Saisie cress 
O00 Mer ccnss 
1,000 Sir cc ce 
Lj LOO sis ctetonctnz 
Vi20O ie wisistersiess 
1,300 55sec 
1400 Senses 
500 apace os a 
COO sacra a sco. $ 6 é 
S100 Stareate'ors 13 : 
4800 Fs: chi 23 é 
L900 2 isc es 32 on 
2000 Siac wc 42|$ 6 
9:100. iat 52 12 
BOO pererraiore re 61 Q1 
BD SOO ites spats 71 31 ae 
BD AQO =a ake cies 80 40|% 6 
DP DOU ore cca eves 90 50 12 
® GOO SS nse 100 60 20 
dU Usa erepereee 109 69 29 aiena 
P8005 cctes secre 119 79 39|$ 6 
9900 ee cecn tet 128 88 48 12 
DB, 000 55 cro pels 138 98 58 18 
S100. anes 148 108 68 28 ee 
SOU cata rceintecene 157 117 Vie 37 | $ 6 ne 
BO OU zaetae se saris 167 127 87 47 12 Exe 
DAO Sais sas 176 136 96 56 18 E 
D000 0%rd votes 186 146 106 66 26 Eas 
3 OOO mtccaniees.s 199 156 116 76 361% 6 
BOO meas asec, Q11| 165] 126 85 45 12 
S BOO ong kao: 224 175 135 95 55 18 
DOO asin stan 236 184 144 104 64 24 
Al OOO iexecsconsiaes 249 197 154 114 14 34 
ed ON etacon cect oars 262 210 164 124 84 44 
A 200 moss oss 274 222 173 133 93 53 
A S00 mats Gant 287 235 183 143 103 63 
Ai SOO ix wrecsiscesstene 299 Q47 195 152 112 72 
A000 eeccw en o's 312 260 208 162 122 82 
BOOS. Bieslee 325 273 221 172 182 92 
A: 00 vacnieanese 837 285 233 181 141 101 
4800 vores tae 350 | 298 | 246 194 151 111 
ASQOOS-. cis access 362 | 310] 258} 206 160} 120 
5,000..... alors 375 323 Q71 219 170 130 


personal exemption and credits for dependents. He 
therefore finds the income figure of $2,700 on the table 
and follows along the line to the column for “Married 
couple with one child.” He finds that on that basis 
his tax will be $69. 


TABLE 2: TAXES FOR MARRIED COUPLES WITH INCOMES 
Over $3,500 In ComMUNITY-PROPERTY STATES 


(Arizona, California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas 
and Washington) 


Net Income After Deductions Married Couple 


and Before Personal 
Exemptions and Creditsfor jx, chil-| 1 | @ Chil- | $ Chil- | 4 Chil- | 5 Chil- 


Dependents dren ild | dren dren dren dren 
$8;000-3:-Si ees 46s. $196 | $156 | $116 | $ 76 | $ 36] 8 6 
S: 700) oe te eaten ctaens: oa 205 165 125 85 45 12 
S800 Kec oteraieis waver 215 175 135 95 55 18 
S900 SEAS tee 224 184 144 104 64 24 
4000s, cides izae fo sts 234 194 154 114 74 34 
re (is Pera senate take 244 204 164 124 84 44 
A QOU Drie ears orcas 253 213 173 133 93 53 
4,300 oh. cto se 263 223 183 143 103 63 
4.400%. comteisieuanthen nel 272 232 192 152 112 72 
S000 cas ere ciie eines 282 242 202 162 122 82 
4000S Cle eae 292 252 212 172 132 92 
4,700 sich Betis eine 301 261 221 181 141 101 
bb BOO: xn ane terior $11 271 231 191 151 111 
4900 concep eens ae 320 280 240 200 160 120 
BS QO0 erinie oho ene we 330 290 250 210 170 180 


Table 2 shows the amount of tax due for married 
couples living in community-property states and hay- 
ing incomes from $3,600 to $5,000. Couples with 


TasBLeE 3: PeRsonAL INcoME Tax PAYMENTS 
on 1941 INCOMES 
Optional Method of Tax Computation 
(Not Applicable if Gross Income Exceeds $3,000) 


Married Couple 
Single 


Person | 17y Chil-| 1 2 Chil- | $ Chil- | 4 Chil- | 5 Chil- 
dren | Child | dren | dren | dren | dren 


| - | | |S | | 


Gross Income 


SE 7160Sceceess 
S00 n scres* $ 2 : 
UA URrsre nice 9 
15000. &...\...:. 18 
L100 See os 26 
L200 ss ccerstczeae oss 35 
SOO Sarre scerana 44 
15400 casceswes 52 
150023. 61 
1,600... ict Sisn 70|$ 5 
L100 = wes tach 78 ll 
TLB00trnewee 87 19 
i900 Srtest cet 96 28 
2,000. ic. ahals 104 37} $ 5 
CRUE soe, 5 Sia 113 45 ll 
Be00 tee wna 122 54 19 
2 300s iassinss 130 63 28 
2 400 sei eo ce 139 71 + A ft Jie Bn 
25DU0 wets, eee 147 80 45 ll é 
2,600 tkcats vs 156 89 54 19 
QST00 ah. cx anghiers 165 97 63 28 
BS00 ct ions nies W4| 106 71 37 | 8 5 
2,900. ok 186} 114 80 45 11 
8,000 atesiese 197 | 123 89 54 19 
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incomes of $3,500 or less pay the same tax as those in 
other states. 


Table 3 illustrates a procedure that will be possible 
in 1942 for the first time. To simplify the reporting of 
small incomes and the collection of small taxes, Con- 
gress has written into the law what might be called 
the average-tax expectancy at various income levels 
up to and including $3,000 per year. To avoid the 
necessity of making careful computations or of keeping 
records of taxes paid, interest paid, or other allowable 
deductions, a taxpayer whose income for 1941 will not 
exceed $3,000 may, at his option, pay the average tax 
for his income. The amounts that would be due on 
this basis at the various income levels are shown in 
Table 3. The taxpayer electing this method of tax 
computation would merely find the line applying to 


Wage-Increase Announcements, 


his income, without any allowance for deductions, and 
follow along to the column covering his family status 
for the amount of his tax. For example, a married per- 
son with two children and an income of $2,800 would 
pay $37 regardless of how much or how little he may 
have paid out during the year in interest, taxes, con- 
tributions, or other normally allowable deductions. 

The tables are presented here in as simplified a form 
as possible so that they may be of maximum use to 
employees. No reference is made to the head of a family 
provision, nor do the tables show amounts of taxes for 
single persons with dependents. Readers may want to 
refer their employees to their accountant or tax attorney 
in cases which the tables do not cover. 


Pau W. ELtis 
Division of Industrial Economics 


September 1 to September 30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 
“Hoboken, N.J. 
3 Plants: Arnold, Belle 

Vernon and Jeannette, 


American Lead Pencil Company.............. 
American Window Glass Company............ 


a. 
American Zinc Company Monsanto, Mo. 


Atlantic Refining Company.................. Southwestern district, 
: : including Okla. and 
Kans. 
Barnsdall Oil Company....................-. Okla., Kans., Tex., Ark. 
: La., N.M., Pa.and Cal. 
Campbell Soup Company.................... Chicago, Ill. 


Celanese Corporation of America Cumberland, Md. 


Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company........ .| Hartford, Conn. 


33 counties in Western 


‘Pas 
South Attleboro, Mass. 


Constructors Association of Western Pa....... 


Crown Manufacturing Company.............. 


Culver Aircraft Company.................... Wichita, Kans. _ 
Douglas Aircraft Company................... Santa Monica, Calif. 
Dow Chemical Company...............--++5 Midland, Mich. 


East Coast Dock Workers................... Hampton Roads, Va. 
to Portland, Me. 
Psniond Millsts3- Ae SS. . RY Smithfield, R. I. 


Fall River Cotton Manufacturers Association. .| Fall Riwer, Mass. 
Firestone Rubber and Latex Products Company.| Fall River, Mass. 


Food Employers Association................. San Francisco, Calif. 
Ford Instrument Company.............--..45 | Long Island City, N. Y. 
Freeport Sulphur Company............-.---- Louisiana and Texas 
Goodall Rubber Company. .........-...+--5- Trenton, N. J. 


aa 


Amount of 


Increase Affected paniatis 
4¢/hr. 600 
5¢/hr. 2,000 | Raises minimum to 71¢/hr., retroactive 
to August 21 
10¢/hr. 135 | To production workers; raises minimum to 
80¢/hr. and maximum to $1.32/hr. 
10% 1,000 | Employees in production and transportation 
activities 
5¢/hr. 600 To hourly employees 
5% To salaried employees 
124% 3,000 
10¢/hr 9,600 | Raises minimum rate for common labor to 
66¢/hr. Other new minimum rates are: 
Spinning dept., 87¢; examination dept., 
91¢; dyehouse, 80¢; textile division, 66¢; 
top mechanics in engineering division, 
$1.02; mechanics’ helpers, 77¢ 
5¢ to 20¢/hr.| 7,000 | Supplements 7¢ increase granted in May. 
Piece-work minimum is 78¢/hr. for male 
operators : 
5¢ to 10¢/hr.| 14,000 | Teamsters, carpenters, and operating en- 
gineers on heavy construction 
10% 1,000 { 
5¢/hr. 250 | . : : 
10¢/hr. .. | All employees not previously included in 
wage adjustments; retroactive to July 1 
10¢/hr. 3,750 | Two additional increases of 5¢/hr. effective 
at end of 6 months and 12 months; new 
minimum 75¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 50,000 | Raises pay from $1.10/hr. to $1.20 
10% 1,600 | To hourly and piece-work employees 
10% 20,000 | Supplements previous 10% increase in March 
| 10% | 8,000 
$3 to $5/wk.| 2,000 | Alameda County retail food store employees 
10¢ to 25¢/hr.| 1,800 
71% 800 | Hourly workers; comparable increase to sal- 
aried employees in New Orleans and New 
York City receiving up to and including 
$250 a month ; : : 
10% .... | All employees. Paid monthly in United 


States Government Defense Bonds 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30—Continued 


Company Location eT aenaaes cualpattectal 
Grain Handling Company, Inc............... Buffalo, N. Y. 20% 550 
Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf Refining Company| Texas, Ark., La., and 5% 
Miss. $10/mo 
$5 /mo 10,000 
Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation................] Mobile, Ala. 10¢ to 16¢/hr. 
Hanes Hosiery Mills Company............... Winston-Salem, N. C. 10% 2,000 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation............... Salem and _ Ipswich, 10% 5,500 
Mass.; Emporium, 
Towanda, and St. 
Marys, Pa. 
Keystone Hosiery Manufacturers Association. .| Reading, Pa. 10% to 18%} 7,500 
Kingston Products Corporation............... Kokomo, Ind. 76¢/hr. 400 
Lamson & Sessions Company.................| Cleveland, Ohio 10¢/hr. 1,000 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company............ Peabody, Mass. 6¢/hr. avg. { 2.300 
10¢/hr. avg. : 
UPR Ged BANS gg Gets ea OGG ee eee IE Edgewater, N. J. 10¢ to 15¢/hr. 500 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation............... Burbank, Calif. 10¢/hr. 44,000 
Manville-Jenckes Corporation................ Manville, R. I. 10% 3,500 
W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining & Molasses 
OMIDA Vas nee EE be cee ae Pats Philadelphia, Pa. 5¢/hr. 700 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company............ New York, N. Y 10% 
7 950 
5% 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation........ Tulsa, Okla. 5% 3,000 


National Skirt Manufacturers Association..... . New York, N. Y. 8 to 10% 4,000 


National Tube Company.................... McKeesport and Ell- | $17/mo. 1,700 
wood City, Pa. and 
Lorain, Ohio 
New Bedford Cotton Mfrs. Association. .......| New Bedford, Mass. 10% 17,000 
New Britain Machine Company.............. New Britain, Conn. 5¢/hr. 2,600 
New Haven Clock Company................. New Haven, Conn. 5¢/hr. 1,700 
Otis Elevator Company...................... Buffalo and Yonkers, 5¢/hr. 3,000 
: : ‘ N. Y.; Harrison, N. J. 

Philadelphia Association of Linen Suppliers. ...| Philadelphia, Pa. 5¢/hr. 1,000 
Philadelphia Inquirer’... ..02 -:.. p2eb > eee Philadelphia, Pa. 9% to 10% } 570 

5% 
Postal Telegraph Company.................. Entire country 5¢/ ‘Si 9,000 
Hockusiand:Arsenaligi..siseectsihensnaxieien « Rock Island, Ill. 88¢/day 

$1.12/day 
48¢/day 

John A. Roebling Sons Company............. Trenton, Roebling, N.J.| 10¢/hr. 5,100 
St. Louis Hat & Cap Mfrs. Association........| St. Louis, Mo. : ne 

15% 2,000 
Sayles Bleacheries...................c.ceee0- Saylesville, R. I. 10 1,200 
Seneca Ordnance Depot..................... Kendaia, N. Y. tate 200. 
ShelliOil- Company.ecee wactiene ceils chine: Martinez, Calif. 5¢/hr. 960 


| To operating engineers and oilers. 


Remarks 


Grain shovelers. Increase $4/1,000 bu. 

Employees receiving over $200/mo. 

Employees receiving from $100 to $200/mo. 

Employees receiving less than $100 per mo. 

Office and field workers in marketing and 
production pipeline division 

All employees except managerial and office 
workers, department heads, safety men and 
watchmen 

Raises rates for mechanics to $1.07/hr.; 
helpers, 66¢/hr.; laborers 54¢/hr. “ 
Automatic cost-of-living adjustment in- 
cluded in agreement 


Wage earners and salaried employees: 
$15/mo. limit on salary increases affects the 
first $200 a month on salaries above that 
amount 

Nine hosiery plants 

All day rates. New piece-work minimum: 
female, 55¢/hr.; male, 87144¢/hr. Retro- 
active to August 18 


To women 

To men 

Supplements increase of 5¢/hr. in May 

Raises minimum wage for beginners to 
60¢/hr. Additional increase of 5¢/hr. 
monthly for beginners until 75¢ is reached 

Retroactive to July 1 

Includes Vega. Aircraft subsidiary 


Employees receiving $100/mo. or less 
Employees receiving from $100 to $150/mo. 
Employees receiving from $150 to $250/mo. 
Wage earners and salaried employees 
Employees receiving up to $200/mo. 

Salary adjustments above $200/mo. 

Office, refinery and pipeline employees 


All salaried employees up to but excluding 
those previously making $4,000 a year 


New minimum after six months employment: 
men, 55¢; women, 45¢ 

To all workers 

To hourly-paid workers 


To laundry workers 
Workers earning under $35/wk. 
Workers earning over $35/wk. 
3¢/hr. effective September 2 and 2¢ Nov. 17. 
Toolmakers 
Automatic screw machine operators 
General machine operators 
Toolmakers—new scale $8.48 to $9.60/day 
Automatic screw machine operators—New 
scale $7.52 to $8.64/day 
General machine operators—New scale 
$6.00 to $7.92/day 
Raises minimum to 72'4¢/hr. 
Workers on government jobs 
Workers on commercial jobs 
New rates on government work about 
$32/wk.; commercial work about $36/wk. 


! Raises 
‘hourly rate to $1.6214 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30—Continued 


Company Location 


Silk Commission Manufacturers Association. .. Paterson, N. J. 


Sinclair Refining Company 7 Refineries: Houston, 
Texas; Kansas City 
and Coffeyville, Kans. 
Sand Springs, Okla.; 
Parco, Wyo; Wells- 
ville, N. Y., and Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa. 

New York, N. Y. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 


Southern California Gas Company Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sprague Specialties Company...... 


: ...........| North Adams, Mass. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey......... 


Bayway, N. J. 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey Linden, Bayonne, and 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 12 Refineries: Whiting, 
Ind.; Wood River, 
Ill.; Sugar Creek, Mo.; 
Casper and Greybull, 
Wyo.;Neodesha, Kans. 
Savannah, Ga.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Texas 
City, Texas; Destre- 
han and Superior, La. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pa. and New Jersey 


Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania....... 


Stanolind Oil and Gas Company.............. Okla., Kans., Texas 
and Wyoming 

Suffolk Knitting Company................... Lowell, Mass. 

San. Oil Company=. cawsese cer ecdere oenetk Effective throughout 

the country 

Tennessee Copper Company........ ERE Copper Hill, Ducktown 
and Isabella, Tenn.; 
Fontana, N. C. 


Third Avenue Railway System............... New York, N. Y. 


UessGauge Company. 9-2 ease Sellersville, Pa. 

UES. Gypsum Company se. Philadelphia, Pa. 

US. Leather: Company... tarot hence oss Clearfield, Wilcox and 
Ridgway, Pa.; and 


Salamanca, N. Y 


Henry Vogt Machine Company.............-. Louisville, Ky. 
WalteevAsrCralts, INCE. cite ete. «Slaves TRIE 0c Downey, Calif. 
Western Cartridge Company...............-- East Alton, Ill. 

36 Meat-packing Companies................. St. Louis, Mo. 

5 Quarry Contaiiies Pe eck RETIN ea Graniteville, Vt. 
14 Furniture Manufacturing Companies. ...... Los Angeles, Calif. 


Amount of 
Increase 


$4.50/wk. 


$2.60/wk. 

$2.50/wk. 

$3.50/wk. 
10¢/hr. 


5% 


$7.50/mo. 


214 ¢/hr. 
5% 


10¢/hr. 
$10 to 


$17.50/mo. 
10¢/hr. 


5% 
77% 


11% 
10¢/hr. 


$15.60/mo. 
5% 


10¢/hr. 
$18/mo. 


6¢ to 8¢/hr. 


8¢ to 15¢/hr. 
15% 
10¢/hr. 


14% avg. 


5¢/br. | 


3¢/br. 
124¢/hr. 


Number 
Affected 


Remarks 


1,000 


1,000 


4,444 
1,700 
5,000 


4,000 


1,500 
6,200 


600 


2,500 


Weavers—new rate $26.50/wk. 

Warpers—new rate $29.00/wk. 

Winders—new rate $18.00/wk. 

Loom fixers—new rate $31.00/wk. 

Adjustments also to be made for salaried 
pipeline and production and gas plant 
employees 


All home-office employees receiving up to 
$8,000 per year; border-line adjustments up 
to $8,400 per year; minimum increase $2 
per week 

All employees receiving salaries of less than 
$300 per mo. 

Additional 2144 ¢/hr. effective December 15 

Refinery employees on hourly and salary 
basis 

To hourly employees 

To salaried employees 


Salaried refinery workers and employees in 


the sales department and general office to 
to receive pay adjustments 


Hourly and salaried employees 


Supplements previous increase of 814% 
granted since February 


-Fo hourly employees 


Salaried employees receiving up to $312/mo. 

To salaried employees receiving from $312 
to $599 per mo. 

Supplements previous 
granted April 1 

To hourly workers 

To salaried employees 

New range on hourly workers: skilled labor, 
90¢ to $1.37/hr.; unskilled labor 60¢/hr. 

To all shop and maintenance employees and 
bus and trolley operators 


increase of 5% 


Supplements increase of 5¢/hr. in May 

Retroactive to July 1 

Increase based on cost-of-living agreement 
which provides for re-opening of wage nego- 
tiations whenever cost-of-living rises 5%, 
using April 1 as 100 

To straight-time workers 

On all piece-work rates . : 

To all employees not previously included in 
wage adjustments. Retroactive to July 1 

An additional increase of 3¢/hr. will be given 
to about 395 employees by January 1 

New means rates; men, 72)4¢/hr.; 
women, 64/4¢/hr. 

New maximum rates: men, $1.31/hr.; 
women, 75 6/10¢/hr. 

New wage scale 58¢/hr. for common labor 
to 91¢ for skilled workers 

Raises minimum to 65¢/hr. 3 

Negotiations to be re-opened if cost of living 


_ | increases 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries increased from 
82.2¢ in July to 82.8¢ in August, 1941. 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in- 
creased from $33.70 in July to $34.10 in August, an 
increase of 19.3% over the figure of $28.58 for July, 
1940. 


Employment rose from an index of 122.3 in July 
to 122.7 in August. 


Average hours of work per week advanced from 


41.0 in July to 41.2 in August, as compared with 38.5 
in July, 1940. 


The cost of living rose from 89.4 in August to 
90.8 in September, an increase of 6.0% since September, 
1940. The purchasing power of the dollar on the basis 
of the cost of living stood at $1.101 in September, 1941 
as compared with $1.00 in 1923. 


Real weekly wages, or the purchasing power of 
money wages, increased from 142.4 in July to 143.3 in 
August. 


LABOR TRENDS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Source: 
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‘ T r nr) ~ 4! ~~ ~ n rh Le ta 
AVERAGE Hourty Earnings IN CENnts, TWENTyY- INDUSTRIAL DispuTES 


SEVEN Manuracturine Inpustrigs, Auaust, 19 
» AuGusT, 1941 Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
September 11 to October 10 


September | 
forty-hour week is secured with no pay increase. Al- 


z 
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September 


11 Union Miners Strike Over High Dues—A strike affecting 12 he . 
over 10,000 anthracite miners develops in protest to ternative proposal of 42-hour week with wage rise of 


increased dues and annual assessments of union. Al- $1.50 is rejected. 

aa do a ony se ets = era er oa = 13 Shipping Strike Called—Seafarers’ International Union 
Ln aoe Se a aoe, eae nh calls strikes on certain vessels in Atlantic ports to en- 
ee force demands for increased war bonuses on the basis 


12 Gimbel’s Strike Ends—Three-week strike of CIO workers of new government policy regarding aggressive action 
in Gimbel Bros. New York store ends when five-day, against Nazi sea raiders. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations (Continued from page 131) 


September 


14 “Captive” Coal Mines Struck—About 38,000 bituminous 
coal miners in six states go out on strike after United 
Mine Workers demand union shop. 


16 Canada Controls Strike Votes—Canadian Cabinet passes 
order-in-council declaring strikes illegal in war indus- 
tries unless a majority of the workers affected vote in 
favor of striking at a poll supervised by the Labour 
Department. A strike in a war industry is illegal until a 
board of conciliation has investigated the dispute, its 
findings have been delivered to both parties, the em- 
ployees have notified the Minister of Labour that they 
contemplate a strike, and thereafter a vote is taken, as 
indicated above. 


17 Navy Enforces Membership Maintenance Clause at Federal 
Shipbuilding Yards—Secretary of Navy reveals that 
the shipyard of the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company at Kearny, New Jersey, taken over for opera- 
tion by the Navy, will be operated, at least temporarily, 
on the basis of the terms recommended by the NDMB, 
including the “maintenance of membership’ clause. 


Government Seizes Ships—Three vessels of the Alcoa Line, 
tied up by strike of Seafarers’ Union, are requisitioned 
by the government through the Maritime Commission 
because of urgent need for their operation. 


Reilly Appointed to NLRB—President appoints Gerard 
D. Reilly, former assistant solicitor of the Department 
of Labor to replace Edwin S. Smith as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


19 Truce in “Captive” Mines—NDMB secures truce in 
strike affecting “captive” coal mines caused by demand 
for union shop. Period of thirty days agreed upon to 
permit Board to mediate. 


Dues Strikers Ordered Back to Work—Anthracite Board of 
Conciliation, set up to settle disputes between operators 
and union, orders 20,000 miners striking against in- 
creases in dues to return to work. Strikers refuse to do so. 


20 Wage Increases Exceed Expenses—Government economists 
state that, while Department of Labor cost-of-living 
index has increased only 714% since start of war in 
Europe, average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
industries during same period have increased 32%. 


21 AFL Union Threatens General Maritime Strike—Seafarers’ 
International ‘Union calls strike on three more ships 


following seizure and operation of three strike-bound~ 


vessels by Maritime Commission. Union renews threat 
of general strike if government tactics are carried 
further. 


23 President Asserts Ships Must Move—President states 
firmly at press conference that the twenty-two ships tied 
up in American ports by strikes must be moved at all 
costs. 


24 Ship Strike Ends—Strike of Seafarers’ Union, tying up 
ships in American ports, comes to end as union agrees 
to mediation of NDMB. 


September 

26 Government Employees’ Union Claims Right to Strike—The 
State, County and Municipal Workers of America 
(CIO) in annual convention insist on the right of govern- 
ment employees to strike and adopts a constitutional 
amendment authorizing walkouts. A resolution author- 
izing this strike “after a local union has exhausted all 
other methods to attain its collective bargaining objec- 
tive” was adopted unanimously. 

WPA Plans Pay Increase—WPA Administrator reports 
WPA rolls have reached their lowest level, with a total 
of 1,034,629. Because of increased living costs, he con- 
siders a 10% increase in wages justified. 


27 NDMB Rebukes Local No. 3—Following the strike of 
Local No. 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL), tying up electrical work in New York 
City to force Consolidated Edison Company to employ 
its members on certain types of work, NDMB finds that 
the position of the Local was “‘not well taken” and rec- 
ommends no change in the allocation of that work which 
is being done by the Brotherhood of Consolidated 
Edison Employees. 


28 NLRB Threatened—President of the UAW-CIO states 
that “‘if federal agencies continue their reactionary trend 
the auto workers will be forced to revert to their former 
policies of sit-down strikes and other methods of com- 
bating reactionary employers . . . We’re not going to be 
crucified by the National Labor Relations Board.” 


October 


1 Social Security Extension Urged—The President an- 
nounces purpose to extend Social Security to include 
groups now excluded, to give greater federal aid to 
poorer states, and possibly to place unemployment 
compensation under federal administration. 


2 Important Boycott Finding Announced—Special Master, 
in report filed in federal court, finds Local No. 3 of 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has 
been guilty of boycott to prevent use of materials manu- 
factured by outside companies by New York City con- 
tractors, and recommends an injunction to break the 
boycott. 


3 General Motors Tackles Priorities Unemployment—In 
collaboration with representatives of OPM and UAW- 
CIO, General Motors drafts plan for adjustment of 
working force without loss of seniority when shifts are 
for defense needs. 


4 Peril Bonus Recommended by NDMB—In connection 
with recent strike of Seafarers’ International Union, 
tying up important sailings, NDMB recommends that 
present monthly war risk bonus of $60 be increased 
3314% to $80. This payment is in addition to regular 
wages. eer 

6 AFL Membership at Peak—Paid-up membership in AFL 
on August 31, 1941, was 4,565,056, an all-time high in ~ 
the membership of the Federation, according to an- 
nouncement at Annual Convention at Seattle. z 


